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organization which has become universal in the twentieth century.
In each case a man fired by the desire to make a name for himself
by daring exploration or scientific research planned an expedition
for himself to lead, and then sought until he found the funds
necessary to carry it out. To this class belong almost all the
explorers whose adventures are recorded in this volume. Their
deeds, as Mr. Gordon Hayes narrates them, show that splendid
results have been obtained. But it is plain to see that much more
must have been done if the leader could have set out with his own
plans perfected by quiet study, with equipment selected and tested
at leisure and with, a mind free from anxiety as to how it could be
paid for. As events have proved every leader went on board his
ship exhausted by the uncongenial labour of begging money from
rich men whose enthusiasm was slow to kindle or from learned
societies with little to give and many rival applications to consider,
and in the last resort from newspapers, even though this involved
hampering restrictions.
The wonder is that tired men with nerves on edge from their
desperate efforts in a financial struggle for which they had no
training could rise to the heights of calm courage and endurance
which the following chapters record. That some fell by the way
need excite no surprise.
The purpose of a book of this kind is not only to set out
the records of the past; but also to supply material for guiding
enterprises of a similar kind in the future. I have commended the
work as a piece of honest and attractive history and I may perhaps
indicate how I see the future in its light. Here I must make it
clear that I express my own views which may or may not be shared
by the author. Some persons take a morbid pleasure in reading
of hardship and disaster, and unhappily such tastes are too often
gratified by the annals of Antarctic expeditions. This need not
be so in the future. Such sufferings and disasters are not a neces-
sary condition of polar travel. Even the most severe cold cannot
harm a healthy well-fed man in the prime of his life. The means
of avoiding scurvy, mental depression and all the other enemies
of health are now well known. All that is required in the
way of external aid is adequate transport to bring along a suffi-
ciency of food, fuel, and camping equipment.
The inland journeys described in these pages show plainly
that marching on foot, hauling heavy sledges at high altitudes
with insufficient food is the worst possible way of covering long